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Fditorial Buzzings. 


“Delicious month of June ! 
When winds and birds all sing in tune ; 
When in the meadows swarm the bees 
And hum their drowsy melodies, 
While pillaging the buttercup, 
To store the golden honey up.” 


se 





Geo. Poindexter, of Kenney, 
Ills., one of the oldest readers and 
friends of the AMERICAN BEE JoURNAL, 
is sorrow-stricken by reason of the 
death of his loved and loving wife. He 
writes these tender words when inform- 
ing us of his sad loss: ‘*She always 
greeted me at the door with a loving 
smile and a kind word. She was a lov- 
ing wife, good, kind and forgiving.” 
We extend to our bereaved friend and 
brother our most heartfelt sympathy, in 
this time of his sore affliction. It is 
hard, sometimes, to say, ‘*Thy will be 
done.” 





Dr. Miller must have enjoyed 
**nutting excursions” when a boy, or at 
least cracking and eating nuts on pleas- 
ant winter evenings, if we may judge by 
the way he throws out ‘ nuts te crack ” 
at conventions, and even in his writings. 
We find this ‘‘ stray” **nut” among his 
** Straws ” in Gleanings : 

Is the thorax of a laying queen any 
larger than it was when she was a 
Virgin? Whocan tellus? For it’s the 
thorax, isn’t it, and not the abdomen, 
that prevents a queen from going 


through an excluder? Bro. Larrabee, 
there’s a nut to crack. 


As “Bro. Larrabee” is now in the 
**nut-cracking ” business at the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College apiary, Dr. 
Miller will likely receive both the 
‘* kernel” and the ‘‘shuck” very soon. 
Of course, we can almost imagine we 


hear the Doctor saying just now: ‘I. 


don’t know !” 





——_—- 


The First Annual Report of 
the Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 





tionis received. It is a nicely printed 
pamphlet of nearly 200 pages, pub- 
lished by the State of Illinois. Besides 
a‘full report of the meeting of the 
Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ Association, 
it contains much information about the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union and its 
work, and also 14 or 15 pages of gen 
eral instructions and information about 
bees and bee-keeping. It is very inter- 
esting throughout, and the Secretary, 
Mr. Jas. A. Stone, is to be congratulated 
upon the production of such a complete 
and interesting report. We may have 
more to say concerning it after having 
had time for a thorough examination of 
of its contents. 





+ a e - 


Some did not quite comprehend the 
notice of sale in last week’s Bere Jour- 
NAL. Thomas G. Newman & Son have 
not disposed of the Bee-Keepers’ Supply 
Business or the Home Journal. Both 
will be continued as heretofore, at the 
same location as before, 199 East Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago, Ills. 
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The Apiarian Exhibit at the 
coming World’s Fair from now on will 
attract the attention of every one inter- 
ested in bee-keeping. As promised last 
week, we present below Dr. Mason’s 
letter descriptive of various interesting 
points in connection with the proposed 
exhibit of apiarian products. We com- 
mend to all what the good Doctor has to 
say, and trust that it may receive a very 
careful reading. Here is his letter : 


TO AMERICAN BEE-KEEPERS : 


Since the appointment of the commit- 
tee by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association at Albany, N. Y., last win- 
ter, to be the representative of the Asso- 
ciation in matters relating to the inter- 
ests of bee-keepers at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, all has been done 
that could be done by the committee and 
the Exposition Managers to put things 
in shape for bee-keepers; although it 
has seemed that the same might have 
been accomplished in less time. 


Mr. Buchanan, the Chief of the Agri- 
cultural Department, has done, and will 
do, all he can to aid us, and by his invi- 
tation I have twice been to Chicago to 
consult with him and Mr. Newman in 
regard to the Apiarian Exhibit, and on 
Thursday, May 19, the plan was 
mapped out and mutually agreed upon. 


Several of our fraternity have urged 
the appointment of a Superintendent for 
our department, but as* yet no appoint- 
ment has been made, and the same is 
true of the other departments, and nove 
will be made at presentin any depart- 
ment. I believe Mr. Buchanan will 
look after our interests the same as he 
does after that of the other departments 
over which he is chief. -In the mean- 
time, let all who desire information that 
they do not get from the bee-periodicals, 
address ‘* W. I. Buchanan, Chicago, Ills., 
Chief of Department of Agriculture, 
World’s Columbian Exposition.” 


The plan outlined is for all honey and 
beeswax to be exhibited in glass cases, 
which are to be 5 feet wide and 6 feet 
high above the platform on which the 
cases rest, the platform being 18 inches 
high. 

The exhibit will be by States, each 
State occupying as much of the cases in 
length as may be needed, aii the exhibits 
being grouped in one locality. 

Mr. Buchanan wil) submit the plan to 
the commissioners of the different States, 





and ask them to put the preparing and 
making the exhibit in the hands of their 
respective State bee-keepers’ societies, 
and I would like to URGE upon the 
State bee-keepers’ societies the import- 
tance of at once putting themselves in 
communication with their State commis- 
sioners, either by correspondence or by 
personally meeting with them when in 
session, and ask them for instructions. 


Of course it is expected that the com- 
missioners will provide for and pay all 
expenses; and it seems to me that unless 
the commissioners are made to under- 
stand the needs of our specialty better 
than do those of Wisconsin (that ap- 
propriated $500 for their apiarian ex- 
hibit), that bee-keepers will not make 
much of a display of the products of the 
apiary. Not many will furnish honey 
or wax and pay -all expenses, for glory 
alone, and not many. will feel inclined to 
do the work of getting things together 
and putting them in shape and place 
** just for the fun of the thing.” 


It is not intended to see how large or 
much of a display can be made by each 
State, but to make as finea representa- 
tive display in as small a space as possi- 
ble; so let those having charge of pre- 
paring the exhibits have as much of a 
variety as possible, and have everything 
of the very best representative qualities, 
and putin the bestand most attractive 
shape. 


Every package will have to be labeled 
with the owner’s pame, address, and 
kind of honey. Application for space 
will be made through those having 
charge of the different State exhibits. 
If this is not made plainer by what 
Chief Buchanan may publish, I will ex- 
plain more fully in a future article. 


What I said in an essay read at the 
meeting of the Michigan State Bee- 
Keepers’ Society at Detroit in January, 
1891, has miet with the (so far as ex- 
pressed) universal approval of bee- 
keepers. 


No premiums will be paid for exhibits 
by the Exposition, unless in Medals or 
Diplomas, so that the expense will have 
to be provided by the State Commis- 
sioners. 


I shall be glad to answer any inquiries 
that may be made of me, either by letter 
or through the bee-papers, and if an 
answer by letter is desired, I shall not 
refuse to use ‘‘stamp enclosed for 
reply.” Idon’t get stamps at reduced 
rates because I have charge of a post- 
office. A. B. MAson. 
Auburndale, Ohio, May 27, 1892. 
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Bee-Lawsuits are bound to be- 
come very unpopular, if we may judge 
by the way those who threaten to pester 
bee-keepers decide not to do so when 
they hear that therg is a vigorous Bee- 
Keepers’ Union that is ready to defend 
its members when unjustly attacked. 
On page 570 we called attention toa 
threatened persecution of Mr. H. D. 
Davis, of Bradford, Vt., who, in a 
lengthy letter, portrayed what seemed 
likely to prove a calamity to him, should 
the village authorities endeavor to com- 
pel him to move his bees. 

In another letter received recently, 
Mr. Davis seems to have ‘‘ come out on 
top,” in his trouble with malicious 
neighbors. He says: 


The clause, ‘including honey-bees 
under the rules of nuisances, if they 
can be proven such to the general pub- 
lic,” was inserted in the village by-laws 
at the village meeting on April 20, as 
I expected it would be. There were but 
about 15 persons present, and only 5 
voted on the motion—those being the 
neighbor I mentioned previously, his 
hired man, and three friends of his. 

There was no opposition made except 
by my attorney, who warned them that 
they were only drifting into a lawsuit, 
and that there had been cases of this 
nature carried up to the Supreme Courts 
where the corporations were defeated. 


One of the village trustees told me a 
few days ago, laughingly, that I ‘‘ had 
heard the last of the matter.” They 
found! had no idea of not defending 
myself, and I think they were somewhat 
taken back to learn of the Supreme 
Court decisions, and the work done by 
the Bee-Keepers’ Union. 

In my former letter I omitted to state 
that I have had bees on my premises all 
the time for the past 13 years, and have 
never had any formal complaint of their 
being a nuisance. I might quote the 
words of the neighbor who lived nearest 
the bee-yard (but died last fall), who, 
when asked if the bees were not a nui- 
sance to him, said: ‘‘No. As long as 
I mind my own business, they never 
trouble me.” 

I wish to thank the Bee-Keepers’ 
Union for the interest taken, and moral 
support given, in my behalf. 

H. D. Davis. 


After reading the correspondence and 
comments on page 570, and then the 











foregoing letter, who will now say that 
the Bee-Keepers’ Union is not a verit- 
able ‘‘ Gideon’s band,” when it comes to 
routing boastful enemies? Bee-keepers 
do not half realize what a grand bulwark 
of defense is the Union, or they would 
rally to its standard by the thousands 
instead of by hundreds. Why, the 
moral support and influence of such an 
organization is of untold value to its 
members ! 

In view of the liability of any bee- 
keeper being threatened, as was Mr. 
Davis, it behooves all, who care to main- 
tain their rights with the least possible 
expense and trouble, to join the Beé- 
Keepers’ Union, and thus not only be 
prepared for unforeseen malicious per- 
secution, but aid in forming such a 
*“*Grand Army” of noble defenders of 
the pursuit, as shall command victory in 
advance of a serious engagement. 


=e --—-——- 


Flowers are God’s diamonds, the 
beauty of which attracts the attention 
of mankind universally. Their presence 
made the paradise of our innocent child- 
hood, while some of the happiest days of 
our matured manhood were spent in the 
company of those who loved amid the 
shady bowers and climbing flowers of 
the cottage garden. How frequently has 
a single flower, in the hand of a friend, 
brought solace and pleasure to the 
weary sufferer ; and when decrepit age 
shall mark our tottering footsteps, may 
the lovely flowers be near by as a pre- 
cious emblem, to remind us of the 
eternal spring-time beyond the great 
river of death.—Exchange. 





Prof. A. J. Cook, who is so con- 
stantly interested in everything touch- 
ing upon the advancement of apiculture 
in this country, writes very entertain- 
ingly in an article for Gleanings, on 
apicultural experiments, which we copy 
on page 764. Itis both historical and 
suggestive, and no doubt will be read 
with much interest. 
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Johnny-Cake Bee-Feeders, 
we should think, would be something 
new under the sun. Rev. James An- 
drews, of Red House, N. Y., in Glean- 
ings for June 1, says that a friend of 
his, who has 150 colonies of bees, 
‘*bakes johnny-cakes, 2 inches thick ; 
splits them in the middle; soaks with 
sugar syrup; puts them in front of the 
hives, and the bees carry off syrup, 
johnny-cake, and all, into their hives.” 
This is certainly a new use for johnny- 
cake, and evidently the bees that use it 
“take the cake,” | and no mistake 
about it. 





Mr. C. J. Robinson, of Rich- 
ford, N. Y., who has an article in this 
number on the subject of foul brood, is 
writing a series of articles on the ‘*‘ Man- 
agement of Bees,” for the American 
Farmer, one of the oldest agricultural 
periodicals published in the United 
States. The readers of that paper will 
be well repaid for the time spent in 
studying the articles written by the 
graphic and practical pen of Mr. 
Robinson. 





— 


To Use Old Sections, especially 
if soiled and much propolized, will not 
pay any bee-keeper who expects to com- 
mand anything like a fair price for his 
honey. It is a disgrace to have fine 
white honey stored in sections that have 
become stained and maimed with age 
and careless handling.- Mr. C. H. Dib- 
bern, that tireless toiler for the produc- 
tion of the very best in the line of mark- 
etable honey, writes thus in the Western 
Plowman upon this matter : 

As we have had several poor years 
when many sections have been on the 
hives all summer, only to be removed in 
the fall, stained and propolized, it is 
likely many will be tempted to use such 
sections, to have filled with the nice 
honey that we expect to get this year. 

If intended for market, it is poor 
policy, as it is discounting the crop in 
advance. Sections are cheap, the old 
comb or foundation rendered into wax, 
will usually pay for new foundation, and 
the time saved in scraping the old sec- 





tions will much more than pay for the 
new sections. Why, then, use the old, 
soiled sections, and have a sorry looking 
lot of honey to work off at a reduced 
price in the fall ? 


> <> -<- eo  —__-—_— 


The Initial Number of the 
National Bee Gazette copied a last year’s 
advertisement of the W. T. Falconer 
Manufacturing Co., Jamestown, N. Y., 
in which the company offer 5 per cent. 
discount on all goods. This advertise- 
ment (no doubt intended as a favor), we 
were informed by the company, was in- 
serted without authority, and, therefore, 
it causes them a good deal of annoy- 
ance, because they are not now offering 
any discount on their good. By the 
way, itis arather bad idea to insert an 
advertisement, free or otherwise, with- 
out first consulting the parties in ques- 
tion.—Gleanings. 





Did You Know that “‘a lie never 
stops to putitshaton?” That ‘* Wiley 
lie” about manufactured comb honey is 
still rushing around bare-headed ; and if 
it isn’t bald-headed soon, it won’t be the 
BEE JOURNAL’S fault, for we whack it 
every chance we get! It is dying hard 
—from exhaustion and prospective heart- 
failure ! 





Injurious Insects cause a sur- 
prisingly large amount of loss of food 
crops, when we think of the estimate 
which is placed at the sum of $500,- 
000,000 per annum. What an enor- 
mous field is this for the entomologists 
to illustrate their ability to cope with 
such an army of destroyers ! 





The Nebraska State Fair Pre- 
mium List for 1892 is on our desk. We 
will publish the list of premiums as of- 
fered, next week. They are many and 
liberal. Mr. E. Whitcomb, of. Friend, 
Nebr., is the Superintendent of the bee- 
department. For any general informa- 
tion about the Fair, which will be held 
Sept. 2nd to 9th, address Mr. Robt. W. 
Furnas, Brownville, Nebr. 
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Queries and Replies. 
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Tank for Storing Extracted Hoey, 


Query 822.—1. What is the best 
kind of a honey-tank for storing and 
ripening extracted-honey? 2. Will a 
wooden tank do? 38. If so, what kind 
of wood is best ?—Wisconsin. 


1. Tin.—Dapant & Son. 
1. Cypress wood.—J. P. H. Brown. 


1. I have always used tin.—Mrs. J. | 


N. HEATER. 


1. I should say metal—probably tin— 
every time. —EuGENE SECOR. 


1. I prefer ashallow tin tank. 2. I 
think wood would answer.—A. J. CooK. 


Some kind of metal not easily affected 
by the acid in the honey.—C. C. MILLER. 


I would say I do not know, to all these 
questions.—J. M. HAMBAUGH. 


1. I prefer stone jars. 2. A wooden 
tank willdo. 38. Oak, as I think.—M. 
MAGBIN. 


1. One made of tin. 2. Yes. 3. Such 
kind as will not flavor the honey; as 
pine is liable to do.—-A. B. Mason. 


1. Ido not know. 2. I should think 
that a hard-wood tank would be as good 
as any.—C. H. DIBBERN. 


I have had but little experience in 
ripening honey. I prefer to let the bees 
do it. . I use tin, with good results.—H. 
D. CuTrTine. 


Metal; tin, probably, is as good as 
anything. Large stone jars are also 
good. I would not recommend wood.— 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


Any kind of wood will do for a tank 
for storing honey, if it is coated with 
paraffine or beeswax. If possible, ripen 
your honey in the hive.—P. H. ELwoop. 


1. Lusetineans. 2. Yes, if you can 
keep it from leaking. 8. White ash is 
the only kind here that will not leak.— 
G. M. DooLirtLe. 


Wood does well enough for shipping 
in, but I should not want a wooden tank 
to be used repeatedly forstoring. I pre- 
fer heavy tin tanks.—R. L. Taytor. 


Ido not know. I wish I did; that is, 
I wish I knew how to ripen this ex- 





tracted honey, so as to make a first-class 
article of it. Iam in hopes that some 
one will tell.—E. FRANCE. 


Tin is much to be preferred to wood 
for storing honey. If I used wood, I 
would want to coat it well with paraffine, 
using it hot, so that the pores of the 
wood would be filled with it.—Jamems A. 
GREEN. 


1. Ido not know. 2. I should think 
that a wooden tank, properly made, 
would do. 38. I would use wood that 
would not taint the honey, such as bass- 


wood, cypress or cedar.—Mrs. JENNIE 
ATCHLEY. 


One-gallon stone crocks, piled up with 
sticks between, so that air can freely 
circulate over _the top of every jar of 
honey. I used 400 crocks that way for 
several years, about 15 years ago, and 
wrote up the results at the time.—Jamrs 
HEDDON. 


1. Much depends; but do not use one 
lined with galvanized-iron. Large earth- 
en crocks are as good as anything. 2. 
Yes, if made perfectly tight. 3. Any 
close-grained wood will answer the pur- 
pose well.—J. E. Ponp. 


Why extract unripened honey? My 
belief is that the bees can ripen honey 
cheaper and better than we can, so that 
the best kind of storing-vessel is some- 
thing to ship the honey to market in. 
The extracting of unripe honey has done 
great damage to our pursuit.—G. L. 
TINKER. 


I use three large tanks, two of wood 
(white oak), heavily waxed, and one of 
heavy tin that holds 1,000 pounds. I 
like the tin tank the best; it is more 
easily cleaned, and keeps sweet and 
smooth. I don’t want anything to 
‘*ripen honey in.” My bees finish up 
all my honey to perfection before it is 
extracted. 1. I think tin is best. 2. 
Wood will do, if kept well waxed. 3. 
White oak or cypress.—G. W. DEMARER. 


Honey should be ripened in the hive 
before being extracted. It may be 
stored in stone jars, in tin tanks, or in 
wood barrels, care being taken not to 
have wood which would taint the honey. 
Zinc or galvanized iron must not be used 
for storing honey, under any circum- 
stances. See page 184.—Eprrors. 
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Subscribers who do not receive their 


Bre JOURNALS promptly, should notify 
us at once, before the edition is ex- 
hausted. 
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MY BEES. 


Out in the bright June sunshine, 
Under the apple trees 

Stand in a row together 
The homes of my honey-bees. 


This swarm, I call “old crossys ”’— 
Hybrids, and full of spite, 

Farthest away from the pathway, 
Working from morning till night. 


Next, “the Italian beauties ’’— 
Gold, ’gainst the hive’s white ground, 
Ready to swarm first in spring-time, 
Hive full of bees the year round. 


Then, * the Italian’s daughter,” 
Hive in one week full of brood— 

She may soon equal her mother. 
And prove when tested, as good. 


Next, the red hive, with inmates‘ 
The kindest and gentlest of all ; 
And sections paeked full of og! 

I'll take from the hive in the fall. 


So, as I walk through the clover, 
Or down to the end of the row, 

And pause by each doorway a moment, 
When, busy, they rush to and fro, 


I think, in this world’s busy harvest 
We people are somewhat like bees— 
Some robbers, some drones,and some workers; 
None thrive with whom work disagrees. 
—Nebraska Bee-Keeper. 








a el ee RAPE PRIN R oN Nel Me™ ae eh eh le 


Topics of Interest, 
Experiments—History and Suggestions. 


PROF. A. J. COOK. 


The subject of experiments in bee- 
keeping is one that has taken much of 
my thought for years; and so the arti- 
cle on page 542, from the able pen of 
one of our most expert bee-keepers, Mr. 
P. H. Elwood, the late President of the 
American Association, was read with no 
slight interest. I am glad that he and 
the American Association are moving in 
this direction. I believe he is the chair- 
man of acommittee to look after this 
matter. I am glad that this is so. Such 
action is wise. I believe the govern- 
ment, which is looking after the inter- 
ests of almost all industries in very tell- 
ing ways, should not overlook that of 
bee-keeping. I am also quite certain 
that, if bee-keepers demand recognition, 
and ask aid, the government will not be 
slow to render all possible assistance. 


HISTORY OF APIARIAN EXPERIMENTS. 


The present Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, Hon. Edwin Willits, is a 
man of great breadth, and so has the 





broadest sympathy with al] useful work. 
He recognizes in apiculture an industry 
that has men of the noblest fiber in its 
ranks; that gathers up what would 
otherwise be a waste-product, and hands 
it forth to feed the people, thus adding 
to the Nation’s wealth; that does a 
great though unrecognized service in 
securing more perfect fertilization of the 
flowers of our fruits and vegetables, 
thus adding immensely to the fruitage 
of our fields, gardens, and orchards. 
Such breadth of knowledge, and such 
interest in all thatis useful has made 
him the earnest friend of bee-keepers, 
as of all other useful citizens. 

Just as he was leaving his duties as 
President of this College, where he had 
done most excellent service, to assume 
the still more arduous duties of his pres- 
ent position, I talked over with him the 
whole field of apicultural experimenta- 
tion and told him where I thought the 
United States government could and 
should assist the bee-keepers in their 
work. He assured me that bee-keepers, 
as well as those of other industrial pur- 
suits, should receive attention, and, 
when possible, aid and encouragement, 
so far as he was able to secure such 
service. 

The next year after Dr. Willits as- 
sumed his duties, I was in Washington, 
and was asked by both Dr. Willits and 
Dr. C. V. Riley (who, as head of the 
Division of Entomology, would nat- 
urally have supervision of experiments 
in apiculture) if, in case the Department 
wished to carry on experiments in api- 


‘culture, the*bees at this College could 


be secured for such work. I replied 
that I thought they could be had for 
such purposes. 

In the autumn of 1890 Dr. Riley 
visited me here at the College, and asked 
me if I would supervise experiments 
here for the government. I said I would 
do so if he would employ a good apiarist 
to take charge of the work. I told him 
that I thought the best service which 
the government could” render was to 
secure bees from the Orient; that there 
might be bees in the East that were 
superior to ours, and that this was work 
that private enterprise ought not to have 
to undertake; there were possibilities 
in this direction that the government 
ought to develop; the knowledge thus 
gained would be valuable to science; 
and if no practical good came from it, it 
would still be worth the time and money 
necessary to the enterprise. 

I also urged that Mr. Frank Benton 
was just the man to attempt this work. 
I think an unsuccessful effort was made 
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to effect this importation of foreign 
bees. The experimental work, I sug- 
gested, was in the line of our previous 
work—planting for honey, breeding a 
race of bees, experiments to show the 
value of bees as fertilizers of various 
flowers of useful plants; effect of spray- 
ing blossoms of fruit-trees with the arse- 
nites, etc. I do not need tosay that this 
arrangement was made, and that we 
were so fortunate as to secure the ser- 
vices of Mr. J. H. Larrabee, of Vermont, 
to take immediate charge of the work. 


»Last autumn, while in Washington, I 
expressed to Dr. Willits and Dr. Riley, 
that my duties were such that I wished 
to resign the work so far as all responsi- 
bility was concerned, though I was will- 
ing to advise as before. I suggested 
that Mr. Larrabee seemed an able man 
for the work, and recommended that the 
experiments be put into his charge. I 
suggested that the large plant at the 
College could be used as before, and 
that the location was good; for, in case 
the agent wished aid in any of the 
sciences closely related to apiculture— 
as entomology, botany, chemistry, or 
bacteriology—there were experts close 
at hand to give the information or per- 
form experiments desired in those lines. 


This plan commended itself to Drs. 
Willits and Riley, if we may judge from 
the fact that Mr. Larrabee was ap- 
pointed, and now has charge of the 
work. Mr. Larrabee is an honest, care- 
ful worker, and I believe will do very 
satisfactory work. In case he should 
not prove to be the right man, he will 
- be first to learn the fact, and will quickly 
resign in favor of another, though I feel 
sure there will be no call for such 
action. 


Mr. Elwood thinks that Mr. Larrabee’s 
time is too much occupied in caring for 
the large apiary here. The apiary here 
is not large—no larger, I think, than a 
person who has no other duties would 
wish. Indeed, I know by experience 
that a person who experiments with only 
15 or 20 colonies will be criticised from 
this very fact, though I think with small 
reason. Besides, if Mr. Larrabee feels 
that he has too many colonies, he can 
reduce the-size of the apiary, I am sure. 
I think the size should be left entirely to 
him. There is another advantage here. 
Mr. Larrabee can secure help to care 
for the apiary at any time, as well as aid 
in scientific lines. The complaint by 
the authorities at Washington is, that 
they have little money. Why, then, ask 
them to buy a plant when they have one 
at their disposal ? 





Mr. Elwood suggests that the work be 
taken from Mr. Riley’s hands. Even 
granting that this be desirable, it is not 
practical. We surely cannot get a sep- 
arate Division for apiculture. now. I 
think, though, that Dr. Riley will leave 
the work almost, if not wholly, with the 
apiarist. I think, too, that it would be 
impossible to secure an apiary at Wash- 
ington. Isit not better to hold on to 
what we have, and not grasp for more, 
and lose all? The other advantages so 
well presented by Mr. Elwood, are 
secured here as well as they would be at 
Washington. 

I believe Mr. Larrabee is the right 
man in the right place. I believe that, 
if he is sustained by the government 
and by bee-keepers, he will give far 
more than value received for the money 
spent. I believe that, if the bee-keepers 
ask this, he will be kept at work fora 
series of years, and will achieve large 
results. Is it not worth while for the 
bee-keepers all over the country to 
write to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and ask this favor, or, better, right? I 
have no doubt in my own mind of the 
wisdom of this course. If the bee-keep- 
ing public agree with me, and act in the 
matter, there is but little question that 
Mr. Larrabee’s work will be continued, 
and real, substantial good be the result! 
—Gleanings. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 


DOE 


Description of Oyster-Can Bee-Feeders, 


Cc. L. BUCKMASTER. 


The time has come in the production 
of honey that it behooves the bee-keeper 
to economize with all his strength and 
good judgment. This is the day of 
cheap sugar, which means cheap can- 
dies, cheap preserves, and cheap sweets 
of all kinds. Legislationis against the 
bee-keeper; but it is said of old, that 
‘it is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good.” This is true in regard to the 
apiarist. Cheap sugar makes cheap 
food to stimulate brood-rearing, and 
cheap stores for winter. 

The foregoing being true, a cheap 
feeder is imperative. This I propose to 
suggest in the ‘‘oyster-can bee-feeder,” 
which is made as follows: 

I take a Langstroth frame and fasten 
an oyster-can in each end of it. The 
dimensions of one of these cans are 
6%4%x4%x1kK, which equals 51 69-256 
cubic inches. One quart contains 57% 
cubic inches, so it can be seen that with 
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one of these feeders you are able to feed 
nearly one-half gallon at one time. 

To use the feeder, take out the 
division-board and one frame, and place 
the feeder in their place. 

Little holes are. made in the top edges 
of the cans. These are made to cover 
the can with a cotton cloth in sucha 
way that the ends of the cloth will hang 
into the feeder, and be immersed in the 
liquid. This covering gives the bees 
easy access to the food, and makes an 
easy escape to any which may have 
fallen into the food. 

This cheap feeder I give (as I did my 
method of wiring Langstroth frames) to 
the bee-keepers of our country, for their 
good-will. 

Columbia, Mo. 


ee © 


Honey-Dew for Winter Stores, Etc. 


M. MILLER. 








We have just passed through one of 
the worst winters and springs for bee- 
keepers that we have had for years. 


In the first place, we did not get any 
surplus to amount to anything for the 
last two seasons, on account of dry 
weather. Last season there was a large 
amount of white clover bloom, but it 
contained little honey; then there was a 
flow of so-called honey-dew starting 
with the blooming of the box-elder, and 
continuing until after basswood bloom, 
thereby spoiling what little white honey 
we got, and as we live near the timber, 
we got the full effect of the honey-dew. 
The different kinds of oak and hickory 
timber furnished the most of it, which 
was unfit to eat, let alone to winter bees 
on. It wasthe cause of sweeping away 
whole apiaries in eastern Iowa and 
western Illinois. Where bees were fed 
and wintered on sugar syrup there has 
been no loss. This goes to show that 
this honey-dew must have been the 
cause of most of the winter losses. 
Where apiaries were located away from 
the timber so far that the bees could 
not reach it, they have wintered very 
well. 

The first part of the past winter was 
unusually mild, in fact so mild that 
there was a larger amount of brood in 
the hives than should have been. Then 


we had a pretty cold spell, and the bees 
did not get a flight for five or six weeks, 
during which time the honey-dew got in 
its work on those colonies that were 
wintered on the summer stands, while 








those wintered in cellars were in a still 
worse condition. ; 

This spring has not been a good one 
for the bees ; they lost the maple bloom, 
box-elder bloom, and the cottonwood 
bloom, and it looks as if they would lose 
the apple-bloom, on account of cold, 
cloudy and wet weather all through the 
spring. 

The colonies that have escaped disas- 
ter are slow in building up, while there 
has been a great deal of spring dwind- 
ling. As I said in the first part of this 
article, we have not had any surplus 
honey to amount to anything during the 
last two seasons, and, as nearly all api- 
aries are run asa side-issue with some 
other business, the owners did not 
feel like extracting the honey-dew and 
feeding sugar syrup, because we have 
wintered our bees before on honey-dew, 
and so we thought we could do it again ; 
but there is a difference in honey-dew. 
Some seasons it is better than others, 
but it is really unfit to winter bees on in 
any season. [Tam becoming more and 
more convinced that good, pure sugar 
syrup is the best winter food for bees in 
the future, and at the present low price 
of sugar, it will pay well to force the 
honey into the surplus departments, and 
feed sugar syrup for wintering. 

I think that Mr. Pratt’s bottom-bar to 
his frames, as described on page 638, is 
just the thing. I wonder why some one 
did not think of it before. It has many 
advantages. 

I do not think that fixed distances will 
ever becOme very popular, except where 
the owners practice migratory bee- 
keeping. 

Le Claire, Iowa, May 16, 1892. 


Foul-Brood Scientifically Considered. 


Cc. J. ROBINSON. 











On page 83, Dr. Miller alluded to my 
writings about foul-brood, and invited 
me to so define my theory of the origin 
of foul-brood, that ‘‘ way-faring ” people 
ean fully understand my theorizing, i. e., 
the forces, the modes of action, the ele- 
ments, the phenomena, etc., involved in 
the subject. 

It is with pleasure that I accept the 
invitation, and happily undertake the 
asked-for explanation; but in so doing 
I must needs cover more space than the 
7 of one article in a weekly periodi- 
eal. 

The subject of foul-brood has remained 
a profound mystery from the beginning 
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or dawn of bee-keeping, though it has 
been tinkered with by eminent scientists, 
and would-be wise scribblers, yet the 
mystery that puzzled Aristotle has not 
been solved to the satisfaction of bee- 
keepers at large. 

Up to 1880 no mention had been 
made announcing that foul-brood is a 
germ disease. Prof. Cohn discovered 
microbes in samples of foul-brood, and 
fancied that the disease is caused by the 
germs he saw, not even suspecting that 
germs may be discovered in all decom- 
posing bee-brood, as well as being pres- 
ent in all decomposing matter. Had the 
Professor placed a bit of the sample in 
contact with healthy brood yet unsealed, 
and in due time discovered that foul- 
brood had taken root, he then would 
have been correct in his conclusion that 
the sample was foul-brood, but he would 
not know that the germs he saw through 
the lense were the foul-brood virus that 
reproduced the disease; the germs, per- 
haps, were produced by the action of 
fermentation, decomposing of dead 
tissue. 

The eminent and _ world-renowned 
scientist, Frank Cheshire, of England, 
announced that he discovered microbes 
or germsin foul-brood, and he assumed 
to give a technical name to the large, 
frisky germs which he only saw at first, 
by which they might be identified. Ata 
later inspection of foul-brood matter he 
claims to have a smaller germ, and made 
the announcement that there are two dif- 
ferent nations of foul-brood germs—the 
more recently discovered nation are 
diminutive compared with his first, and 
not so unlike; hence, according to Mr. 
Cheshire, two kinds of foul-brood exist, 
at leastin England. However, in this 
country, according to reports, there ex- 
ist divers kinds of whatis called foul- 
brood disease, by some called ‘* chilled 
brood ”*—dead brood, certain. 

More than a decade has elapsed since 
Mr. Cheshire wrote on the subject of 
foul-brood, at which time the science of 
bacteriology only began to glimmer ob- 
securely, but it has so grown and devel- 
oped within the past few years, as to 
reach, with almost equal importance, 
the domains of medicine and surgery. 
Twenty years ago no one conceived of 
the possibility of a magnifying power of 
from 38,000 to 4,000 diameters, of 
which a recent writer has said, ‘‘If we 
could view a man under such a lense, 
he would appear from three to four 
miles in length, or as high as Mont 
Blanc, Mount Ararat, or even Chimbo- 
razo.”"—a magnifying power which can 
bring into view an organism so minute 





and invisible that, when passing under 
tlre field, it appears no larger than a 
point or comma of ordinary print. 

Before I conclude this discussion, I 
will discuss the science of bacteriology 
as gleaned from works of reference, 
namely, ‘‘ Micro-organisms,” A. B. Grif- 
fiths Bailliere, Tindal &Co., 1891; also 
Cruikshank’s ‘‘ Manual of Bacteriology;” 
Cornil & Babes’ ‘* Les Bacteries;” De 
Barry, ‘*‘ Lectures on Bacteria ;’’ Watson 
Cheny, ‘‘ Selected Essays ; ‘* Micro-para- 
sites in Disease,” New Sydenham Society ; 
Tyndal, ‘‘ Piloting Matter in the Air;” 
Klein, ‘‘ Micro-organisms in Disease ;” 
Aitkin, ‘* Micro-organisms in Disease” 
‘*Studies on Fermentation,” by L. Pas- 
teur; and many others in which the 
reader will find full and complete in- 
formation. 

The origin of foul-brood, as explained 
by me, is in accordance with natural 
laws, the subtile influence of the begin- 
nings of life on this planet, the evolution 
of matter. I refer readers to, ‘Life 
Histories of Organisms,” Darwin and 
Pastaire. If one of these giant spirits 
of the age has revolutionized the old 
order of thought as to the sources of 
life, the other has given us a clear in- 
sight into the causes of death. More of 
this after stating my theory in brief. 

I claim to know that the origin of the 
destructive agent that causes dead brood 
to become poisonous to healthy brood, is 
by reason of a special fermentation—the 
fermenting of dead brood—the fermen- 
tation proceeding under favorable con- 
ditions for generating the micro-organ- 
isms, vivifying the spores that ever 
exist in the tissues before decomposition, 
the fermentation, whether accidental, as 
in cases of originating foul-brood, or 
otherwise, is the essential condition in 
the process of conversion of a fermenta- 
ble into a fermenting substance. 

In case dead brood passes into an 
active fermentation—the favorable con- 
ditions being moisture and high tem- 
perature—the spores that permeate the 
disorganizing tissues hatch into microbes 
which, in accordance with a natural 
law, reproduce when nourished with the 
same element as that from which they 
were generated; but these germs pos- 
sess no power over anything other than 
this substance—embryo brood. When- 
ever the elements that compose imma- 
ture brood changes into mature brood, 
these germs are perfectly harmless. 

I will try to make it more plain, by 
mentioning that spore life in fermenting 
brood is, in law, very similar to yeast. 
Any home is familiar with the process 
of making yeast without ‘‘ seed.” By a 
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proper combination of fermentable ma- 
terials, possessing suchrine principles, 
and kept for a time in a temperature 
favorable for the action, yeast is pro- 
duced which is, in very deed, ‘ yeast 
plants,” that are as animate as other 
bacilli, including those named by Mr. 
Cheshire. 

The development of organic particles, 
and the decomposition of organic fluids, 
both in fermentation and putrifaction, 
can be explained by the presence of cer- 
tain elements which, under certain con- 
ditions, generate changes, and thus 
originate the new life. If yeast (germs) 
be. planted in their media, saccharine 
matter, will reproduce themselves, a 
little leaven will leaven the whole. The 
talk that foul-brood cannot be originated 


except from planting the ‘‘seed,” is ~ 


equally as fallacious as to assert that 

yeast cannot be originated by any means 

other than by planting yeast seed. 
Richford, N. Y. 


The Mating of Queens. 


JOHN D. A. FISHER. 


I have just read with much interest 
Mr. Doolittle’s article in Gleanings, for 
May 15, where he says that drones 
congregate at certain places, and then 
virgin queens seek these congregated 
drones to become fertilized, by mating 
with them. 

I agree with Mr. D., that drones con- 
gregate to some extent; while I believe 
this, I also believe that where there are 
a multitude of drones in an apiary, that 
alarge per cent. of the young queens 
are mated near their home, or before 
they ever reach those congregated 
drones. 

I wish just here to ask. whether Mr. 
Doolittle thinks that all the drones in a 
neighborhood congregate together in 
one place. Or does he believe that all 
the drones from, or in, an apiary con- 
gregate together in a certain place? I 
also would like to know whether he be- 
lieves that virgin queens know, when 
they leave the hive, where the drones 
are congregated. If not, how do the 
queens find those drones, become ferti- 
lized, and return to their homes in 25 
minutes, which is about the extreme 
length of time the young queens stay out 
of the hives? I know that these are 
deep questions. 


I have observed that where a multi- 
tude of drones exist in an apiary, this 
loud noise, or roaring of the drones in 





the afternoon may be heard in all direc- 
tions from an apiary within from. \ to 
34 mile, and my opinion and observations 
are that where this is the case, the 
young queens are mated near their 
home. My own queens prove this 
stand-point to me. 

I also believe that the Italian drones 
fly a long ways from their home in pur- 
suit of virgin queens. I believe that the 
Italian worker goes further away from 
home to hunt honey than the blacks do; 
so do the Italian drones go further away 
from home seeking a bride. This is the 
reason we find the Italian blood showing 
23¢ and 3 miles away among their black 
sisters. 

Keep a multitude of young and vigor- 
ous Italian drones in your yard, and the 
young queens are pretty sure to be 
purely mated. 

Woodside, N. C. 


Bee-Keeping in Southwestern lines, 


The weather here during May up to 
this date was cold and wet, raining all 
the time. April weather was not much 
better. I live in the ‘‘ American Bot- 
tom,” 50 miles below St. Louis; the 
flood in the Mississippi River for the 
last two weeks has ruined two-thirds of 
the growing wheat—yes, I will say 
three-fourths. 

There is no corn planted of any conse- 
quence, and what was planted must 
be re-planted. 

The town I live in, previous to the 
present rains, was flooded by the creek 
running through it, and great damage 
was done; the present high water in 
the river has not reached us yet, except 
on the out-skirts. 

The bees in this locality, as far as I 
have learned, are nearly all starved to 
death—and that, too, in the midst of 
plenty, as the white clover, raspberries, 
etec., are in bloom. The former has been 
blooming for two weeks, but the weather 
was too cold for the bees to get out, 
hence the starving condition. 


Ifed my bees, but not sufficient to 
keep them strong. There is quite a 
dwindling in some colonies. I united 
two of the weakest colonies, which are 
all right now. I introduced two tested 
Italian queens in my apiary on April 
21, having gotten them from a queen- 
breeder in Texas. 1 was very successful 
with them, though I could not put them 
into the hives for three days after I re-_ 
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ceived them, the cold weather prevent- 
ing it, also being ill at the time myself. 
I was fearful that it would be a failure, 
but now the young Italians are to be 
seen on the wing from both queens. The 
first flight the young bees had was just 
30 days from the ‘introduction of the 
queens. 

We have had fine weather for the bees 
during the past three days, and with a 
few more such days the bees will have 
recruited their stores, and will make 
another start on the road to prosperity. 

We have white clover in abundance 
now, and yielding honey, besides rasp- 
berry and blackberry, and many other 
honey-plants in bloom. The bees ought 
to do well, and I believe we shall have 
from this date on a continuous honey- 
flow, if not too dry during the summer. 


I do not know when my bees will 
swarm, if at all. At this date last year I 
had secured four prime swarms. ‘Three 
weeks ago the drones were all killed off, 
which was then a puzzle to me, but now 
I think I understand their motives. 

Prairie du Rocher, Ills.,May 26,1892. 


> 


Management of 0 Out-Apiaries. 


Have ready as many hives as there 
are old colonies, and fill with combs or 
foundation. As soon as the hives are 
full of bees at the commencement of the 
honey-flow, commence smoking ihe bees 
at the entrance a little to quiet them. 
Lift the hive from the stand, put a new 
one in its place; now drum the bees up 
into the cover or box, and shake them 
out on a cloth in front of the new hive, 
and as the bees run in, look for the 
queen (be sure she is in the new hive). 


Place a wire screen on top of the new 
hive ; put the old hive on top, minus the 
bottom-board ; all the hives should have 
loose bottoms. 

After the bees get to work in the 
lower hive, remove the screen, and let 
the bees go together. The queen will 
generally remain in the lower hive where 
there is ample chance to deposit eggs, 
and the bees will store the honey in the 
‘upper hive. This honey may be ex- 
tracted from time to time, or left until 
the honey season is over, and then ex- 
tracted. I like the latter plan the best, 
because we get good, ripened honey ; 
and here in central Ohio our honey har- 
vest ends about the middle of July. We 
have no fall honey here, and the upper 
hive holds all the honey the bees can 





gather, consequently we do not have to 
extract until the honey season is over. 

In running an out-apiary, keep the 
bees separate for seven or eight days, 
then overhau! the old hive and’ destroy 
all the queen-cells; this will stop after- 
swarms. Remove the separator, and 
let them go together, and the work is 
done. No need of any one to watch for 
swarms. 

After the honey season is over, smoke 
the bees down into the lower hive, take 
off the upper hive, then examine the 
lower hive; see how much honey they 
have, and if not enough for winter, take 
sealed honey from the upper hive and 
give them sufficient to winter. Extract 
the balance, put the hives and combs in 
a dry place secure from mice, for next 
year’s operations. In managing bees 
this way, we have large colonies to go 
into winter quarters, and also large col- 
onies for next year’s operations. 

Running bees in out-apiaries for comb 
honey is more difficult unless we divide 
the bees. Drum out the bees as in the 
other case. (I like the drumming process 
best, as it causes the bees to fill their 
honey-sacs, and this gives them some- 
thing to go to house-keeping with.) Let 
them run into the new hive, put them 
on the old stand, and place the old hive 
on a new stand. In seven or eight days 
go through the old hive and cut out all 
the queen-cells but one, to prevent after- 
swarms. 

At my home apiary,in running for 
comb honey, I would rather the bees 
would not swarm. If they do, I hive 
and’place the new swarm on the old 
stand. If the bees have commenced 
storing honey in the sections, and if they 
are not finished before swarming, I 
place the sections on the new swarm to 
finish; or if running for both extracted 
and comb honey, and they swarm, put 
the new swarm under the old one, take 
off the sections, and put them on any 
strong colony that is not working in the 
sections, then extract from the upper 
hive, as before mentioned. 

Bennington, Ohio. 


——____—> ¢ ¢—___- 


A Visit Among lowa Bee-Keepers. 


THOS. JOHNSON. 


In the forepart of April I visited Mr. 
O. ?. Miller, of Glendon, Iowa, who has 
an apiary of 45 colonies. On account of 
insufficient stores to keep the bees, I 
would not be surprised if he lost nearly 
half of them, not having as good a 
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honey-flow in the southern as the north- 
ern part of the county. 

On April 27 I visited North Audubon 
and Carroll counties, and also Jos. 
Hardie, of Dedham, who had 18 colonies 
with a loss of one, and a good flow of 
honey. I «then went to see Mr. Rees 
Phillips; I found him doing well, and 
improving his stock by purchasing Ital- 
ian queens. I left Mr. P. in the morn- 
ing and visited different apiaries of not 
much note until I came to Mr. C. A. 
Emmons, of Manning. He has an api- 
ary of 20 colonies, and uses the Hub- 
bard hive, put up by a manufacturer at 
Manning. Being cut by hand, it is very 
hard to use. After showing him the 
difference between the eight-frame dove- 
tailed section-holders and T tins, he 
sent for ten No. 2 hives, and likely the 
readers of the BEE JoURNAL will hear 
from him next fall, when he will tell 
that he can manipulate the eight-frame 
hive without killing the bees. In” and 
around Manning there was a fair flow of 
honey in 1891. 

On May 51 arrived at Wiota; here I 
found Levering Bros., who were busy 
preparing goods for shipment. They 
said that Nebraska hada better flow of 
honey, on the average, than Iowa. 

I then went to Neola, and visited L. B. 
Johnson, who has afew colonies. The 
bees are in a fair condition for building 
up forsummer work. I learned from 
different bee-men that the honey-flow 
was fair in 1891, and that the loss did 
not exceed 5 per cent. in wintering. 

I took the train for Persia, 52 miles 
from Council Bluffs,.and finding the 
bees not very plentiful, I went to see Mr. 
F. F. Kellogg, of Portsmouth, who has 
an apiary of 10 colonies. His loss was 
LO per cent., and he states that there 
was not much of a honey-flow in his 
neighborhood. 

I then went to Panama, and met Mr. 
G. Walters, of the banking firm of 
Albertus & Walters. Mr. Walters has 
an apiary of 12 colonies, which wintered 
without any loss. Mrs. Walters is the 
apiarist. Around Panama they had an 
average honey-flow of 10 pounds per 
colony. The loss in winter and spring 
dwindling will not exceed 5 per cent. 

[ then went to Earling, in Shelby 
county. Here I find the bee-keepers 
using the Simplicity eight-frame hives. 
I tried to explain as best I could to them 
the difference between the slide top and 
movable bottom. 

Reaching the town of Defiance, I met 
some bee-keepers who had just started 
in the business. The flow of honey was 
light in 1891, and,there will be a loss of 





nearly 10 per cent. among the bees. 
The people of Defiance have been visited 
by a patent-right man in the shape of a 
‘* moth proof bee-hive,” which I call a 
‘*moth-proof nuisance.” After giving 
my opinion on the patent-right nuisance, 
I went to Manilla, and found that the 
honey-flow about averaged with the 
towns between Neola and Manning. 

In all my travels this spring, in and 
around Carroll county, there was a good 
honey-flow, considerably better than the 
adjoining counties. 

I left Manning, and on my way I 
found the roads in a very’ bad condition. 
In the month of April there were five 
days that the bees flew with comfort, and 
this month two days out of seven. Sun- 
hine is almost a stranger in these parts, 
but plenty of bad roads. 

Coon Rapids, Iowa, May 13, 1892. 





Wintering Bees.on Honey-Dew. 


Cc. F. COLLINS. 








I wish to say something in regard to 
the much-talked-of honey-dew. I am 
aware that Iam not taking the popular 
side of this question, but it seems to me 
that the so-called honey-dew is fre- 
quently condemned, and disparagingly 
spoken of as winter stores for bees, 
without positive proof of its ill effects. 


Prior to last winter I packed my bees 
for winter on the summer stands, but 
last fall it was ‘Impossible for me to get 
it done, so they stood without their 
usual protection, in Langstroth hives. 

Last year we got no white clover 
honey in this section of the country, but 
the bees filled their hives, supers, and 
all with honey-dew. ‘Then in the fall 
gathered a little fall bloom, as I judged. 
scarcely half enough to last them 
through the winter. 

As we thought we would not have 
much use for the honey-dew, we only 
took off about half of the supers, leav- 
ing the rest on through the winter,so 
as to give the bees an opportunity to 
utilize all of: it that they would for 
brood-rearing in the spring, so you see 
the bees did not receivé the care they 
should have had, and yet they came 
through the winter without any loss, 
stronger in bees, and seemingly in “bet- 
ter condition for the work, than ever 
before. 

Now, Lam not going so far as to say 
that the honey-dew has done all this, 
but merely wish to show that it is possi- 
ble for bees to winter wellon honey-dew. 
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Mr. C. H. Dibbern, in his article on 
page 610, after giving an account of 
his losses of 20 per cent., asks, ‘‘If all 
the trouble was not caused by the 
honey-dew, will some one tell us what 
did?” Iam not here to say what did, 
but could not I go a little further and 
say, with equal propriety, if the honey- 
dew did not bring my bees through so 
successfully, then what did? 


I find there are a great many things 
in bee-keeping which are hard to ac- 
count for, or to explain, and some things 
in which my own experience does not 
seem to accord with that of others. I 
will cite one little instance which now 
comes to mind, viz. : 

Several years ago, I saw it asserted 
through bee-periodicals, that bees would 
winter well entirely covered with snow ; 
so one morning, aftera heavy fall of 
snow, when sweeping the drift away 
from the hive fronts, I thought I would 
leave one covered. After the snow went 
off, which was after several weeks, I 
went around and found my bees in the 
covered hive ‘“‘as dead as a door-nail,” 
with plenty of honey and plenty of bees. 
The rest were all well and ‘‘ a-kicking !” 
Was it a co-incidence, or do any of you 
winter your bees under snow ? 

Linneus, Mo., May 10, 1892. 
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Standard Size of Sections. 


Cc. B. JENKS. 





On page 670 a correspondent, speak- 
ing of the adoption of a standard size 
sections, favors the adoption of a box 
which shall weigh 16 ounces when 
filled. Now, Iam not going to comment 
on his statements, simply for the sake of 
opposing them, but I wish to give my 
views on the subject. 

If a box 44%x4%x1 inches, filled in 
first-class style, weighs 12 ounces, as he 
states, it would have to be made consid- 
erably wider, or larger in some way, to 
weigh a full pound. This would neces- 
sitate altering the size of supers ina 
great many cases, which would bea 
detriment to bee-keepers in general, and 
would incur a great expense for large 
producers. 

Then, again, if we use a section that 
will contain more honey than those in 
use at present, the price per section will 
have to be advanced, and many con- 
sumers will get the impression that the 
price of honey has gone up. 

I think that the section now in use is 
better adapted to the Langstroth hive 





than any other size would be, and this 
hive seems to be preferred by the ma- 
jority of bee-keepers. 

I do not believe, however, in selling a 
section, which contains 12 or 14 ounces, 
for a pound; and I see no need of so 
doing. Why not call it simply a ‘ sec- 
tion of honey ?” or, in comparison with 
a 2-pound section, one can be called the 
* large size,” and the other the ‘small 
size.” 

The majority of bee-keepers are in 
favor of sections 44%x4%x1% or 1 15- 
16 inches, and why not let it so remain? 
I think it would be more sensible, and 
equally as honorable. 

Pawtucket, R. I. 





> 


Prevention of Swarming, 


No two bee-keepers entertain the 
same opinions as to the best methods of 
preventing swarming. No practical 





method has as yet been brought out for 


either preventing or controlling natural 
swarming. We have been told of the 
queen restrictors, of clipping the wings 
of queens, or the ‘* jump” method, and 
how swarming is prevented by extract- 
ing from the brood-chamber, etc. Ina 
measure, all the above operations have 
some effect in retarding and preventing 
the issuing of a natural swarm. 


Of the plans above mentioned, that of 
extracting from the brood-combs is the 
most effectual. The disturbance to the 
queen, bees and brood-nest, by remov- 
ing and extracting the honey from the 
combs, has much to do with breaking up 
the desire to swarm. 


When an apiary is worked for comb 
honey in sections, it is not practicable, 
convenient or advisable to disturb the 
brood-nest. A colony seized with the 
swarming fever will surely swarm, even 
though there is an unlimited amount of 
surplus room in the hive. It is when 
the bees have this fever that a method 
for prevention of swarming is needed. 

The queen-trap is the only thing that 
will serve the apiarist when he has his 
hives all equipped with sections, and is 
either away from home, or very busy. 
If at home and not ready to attend to 
hiving a swarm when one issues, it will 
not be necessary to do so if there isa 
trap on the hive. If a swarm issues 
from a hive provided with sections, the 
combs ought not to be disturbed 
for three days, at which time the 
queen-cells should be removed, and the 
queen that came off with the swarm re- 
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introduced. Any other queen will do 
just as well, and can be safely given the 
bees if a change of queens is desirable. 
No swarm will issue from that hive until 
the next season.—American Apiculturist. 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





sade Time and place of meeting. 
Sept. 7, 8.—Nebraska, at Lincoln, Nebr. 
L. D. Stilson, See., York, Nebr. 
Oct. 7.—Utah, at Salt Lake City, Utah. 
— C. Swaner, Sec., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Shen 13, 14.—S.W.Wisconsin, at 2 Reo, Wis. 
Benj. E. Rice, Sec., bel, Wis. 
(a In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—THE EpiTors. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


Panes are Secor..Forest City, Iowa. 
SECRETARY—W. Z. Hutchinson...,Flint, Mich. 


National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEO’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 








Bee and Honey Gossip. 





&@ Do not write an 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either paft of the letter. 
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hing for publication 


Predicts a Good Season. 
I had a large swarm of bees on May 
15, 1892. I predict a good honey year. 


AARON BENEDICT. 
Bennington, Ohio. 





Feeding in Hives with Tight Bottoms. 


If one uses a hive with a tight bottom, 
what proportion of food will be lost if it 
is poured in at the entrance, the front 
of the hive being raised? Or, if one 
wishes to feed a little every day, would 
it be better to saturate a sponge with 
syrup, and lay it on the frames ? 

Lochiel, Ind. A. C. BUGBEE. 


{Neither plan is to be recommended. 
It would be far better to use any good 
feeder, either over the frames, or at the 
entrance.—Ebs. | 





Sick Bees from Damp, Cold Weather. 


I have sent to Prof. Cook to-day a few 
sick bees, .just taken before death 
What is wrong with them? The sick 
bees come out of the hives in great 
numbers, and hop off in the grass like 
grasshoppers, and are somewhat-swollen. 
I have 5 colonies infected with the dis- 
ease, but they are all right otherwise. 
Please answer in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. Orto F. SEMKE. 

Harrison, Kans., May 16, 1892. 


[I have carefully examined the bees 
with a high-power microscope, and find 
no appearance of poison, but their in- 
testines are full of very black, undi- 
gested pollen. I cannot say positively 
what causes the disease, but can only 
suggest the cold, damp weather, or else 
perhaps gathering and feeding on damp, 
sour pollen. Has any other bee-keeper 
noticed a similar affection? I imagine 
that dry, warm weather, should it, ever 
come, might put all to rights.—A. J. 
Cook. } 
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All Ready for the Harvest. 


Bees have had avery hard time of it 
so far this spring, on account of cold 
and rainy weather. Fruit-bloom has 
benefited them but little, and every 
extra comb filled with honey, and set 
aside for spring feeding, has come very 
handy this spring. But then, my bees 
are in tip-top trim, owing to timely and 
prompt attention given them, and keep- 
ing them under winter packing until 
now. -Wo. STOLLEY. 

Grand Island, Nebr., May 26, 1892. 





Profitable Honey Season. Expected. 


We have had a very late spring here, 
but my bees are building up very rap- 
idly, and there is every indication of a 
profitable season here. The poplar has 
been in bloom for quite a while, and the 
bees have been working well on it, but 
have gathered but little surplus from it. 
My bees will bein a fine condition for 
the sourwood bloom, and if it yields as 
much as it generally does, I will get 
considerable honey from that source. 
My bees were stronger this spring than 
they were last, but I have had no swarms 
yet. The colony of Italians I spoke of 
on page 583, are doing good work now. 
It was very weak early in the spring. 
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There was only about a pint of bees in 
it then, but now they cover well nine 
Simplicity frames, and I have taken 
several frames of brood and honey from 
this colony to strengthen others. I think 
that I will Italianize most of my bees 
this season, for I am quite sure that 
they are better than the blacks and 
hybrids. Ep. CLARK. 
Nat, Ala., May 28, 1892. 





A Good Year for Ducks. 


What a hard year for bee-keepers, and 
all others, in fact. Ducks are about the 
only ones to rejoice, and they must needs 
have a full coat of feathers to enjoy 
life. A. J. Cook. 

Agricultural College, Mich., May 27. 





Bees are Working Hard. 


I put my bees into the cellar on Nov. 
15, 1891, and took them out on April 
15, 1892. It was a long winter for 
them, but they all came out in fine con- 
dition. It has been so cold and wet 
nearly all the time since, that they could 
not do anything. It is quite warm to- 
day, andthey are working hard. The 
season is at least 15 days later than 
usual. LYMAN CHANDLER. 

New London, Minn., May 28, 1892. 





Killing off Drones. 


I would like to ask in regard to bees 
killing drones at this time in the early 
part of the season. I have 5 colonies, 
all in good condition, and the strongest 
are killing the drones. What is the 
cause, and also the remedy ? 

FRANK PERKS. 

Minden, Iowa, May 28, 1892. 


[Doubtless the cause of the bees kill- 
ing off their drones is on account of 
being short of stores. If honey is not 


obtainable soon,.of course the bees 
should be fed.—Eps. | 





. Forming Nuclei from Hatching Brood. 


A subscriber to the Ber JouRNAL in 
Nebraska, wishes me to give my opinion 
of forming nuclei out of hatching brood. 
In reply I would say that it is dangerous 
to make nuclei of hatching brood alone, 
unless the weather is warm, and the 
operator is very careful. It will be best 
to have the adhering bees with each 





frame; but you can form nuclei with 
hatching brood, by keeping the hive 
shut up, or out of reach of robber bees, 
until the nuclei are sufficiently strong, 
and old enough to fly. You had better 
not risk it very much, is my advice. 
Bees are gathering honey briskly at 
present, but, all in all, we have had the 
hardest spring on bees for many years. 
Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 
Floyd, Tex., May.27, 1892. 


[We would refer the questioner to any 
of the various bee-books for further in- 
formation on the subject of forming 
nuclei. Every beginner should have at 
least one of the standard works near at 
hand, to which he can refer upon all 
subjects relating to bee-keeping, which 
are there usually treated of more fully 
than could be done in any bee-periodical. 
On the second page of this issue of the 
Bre JOURNAL may be found a list of 
apiarian manuals, etc., from which to 
select.—Ebs. | 


Fruit-Bloom is Heavy. 


We are having the coldest, wettest, 
and most backward spring here within 
the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 
There has really been only one what 
might be called a real good bee-day this 
spring, and that was day before yester- 
day. Bees were out that day before 
seven o’clock, and until sundown. Fruit- 
bloom is at its height, but it was cloudy 
and rainy yesterday, and we are having 
a cold rain again to-day. Every day 
like this adds to the already heavy loss, 
and if there is not a change soon, *‘ seed 
bees ” will be in demand here. The loss 
of several bee-keepers here has already 
reached 100 colonies, and there does 
not seem to be much consolation in 
knowing that it will stop at the 1OO 
mark. There is every prospect of plenty 
of flowers, and a fair year, if a little 
sunshine could be mixed in to give the 
bees a chance. The fruit-blocm is the 
heaviest known in years. 

L. J. CLARK. 

Wiscoy, Minn., June 1, 182. 








Unwarranted Charges of Adulteration. 


In looking over the Report by Prof. 
Wiley a few days ago, I noticed that he 
charges Chas. Muth, of Cincinnati, with 
adulterating honey. Perhaps he means 
it ‘‘only as a scientific pleasantry,” but 
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we have already had enough of that. 
Now, as I have been intimately ac- 
quainted with Mr. Muth, and have pur- 
chased large quantities of honey from 
him in the past seven or eight years, I 
feel like entering my protest against 
any such unwarranted attack, and I 
think it the duty of every honey-pro- 
ducer, and every honey-dealer, to uphold 
and defend one who has done so much 
for them, and so much to educate the 
people in regard to honey, as Mr. Muth 
has. W. O. Titus. 
Toledo, Ohio, May 31, 1892. 


|Dr. A. B. Mason says: ‘I heartily 
concur in what Mr. Titus writes in the 
above letter.” So do all who know our 
friend Muth. The charge of adultera- 
tion is entirely unfounded, and without 
the slightest excuse whatever.— Eps. | 
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Wavelets of News, 
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Description of Two Bee-Feeders. 


The first is a quart basin of cheap 
tamped ware, with a 14-inch hole cut 
in the bottom, into which a tube is sold- 
ered. The top of the tube comes to 
within 4% inch of being even with the 
top of the basin. Now open the hole in 
the honey-board, or remove packing, 
and cut asmall hole in the quilt, over 
which place the basin so that the bees 
can come up through the tube. Makea 
tube of coarse paper, and push it into 
the tin tube to aid the bees in climbing 
up. Fill the basin with syrup as far as 
the tep of the tube, place a float of cloth 
or anything to keep the bees from 
drowning. Now cover the basin over 
with paper, and make it as warm as 
you please with packing. The bees will 
come up and take that food in cool 
weather, and no openings have been 
made to allow the much-needed heat of 
the hives to escape. 


The other feeder is made in this way: 
Take a Mason quart jar. Break the 
porcelain lining out of the cover; punch 
a dozen or more small holes in the cover 
with an awl. Now get apiece of pine 
board, %x4 inches square; with an ex- 
tension bit bore a hole through it large 
enough to receive 4 inch of the top of 
the jar. When the cover is on, fill the 
jar with thin syrup. Screw the per- 
forated cover on tightly, place the block 
over the hole in the honey-board or 








quilt ; invert the jar and insert in the 
block; replace packing, etc. The bees 
will suck the contents out of the jar in 
one or two days, though of itself it will 
not run out. I think this is an improved 
method of using the Mason jar asa 
feeder. Of course they are cheap, as 
you spoil only the covers, and every one 
has empty Mason jars notin use at this 
season of the year.—Gleanings. 





Feeding and Dividing Bees. 

I agree with Mr. Muth, of Cincinnati, 
that the most profitable time for feeding 
bees is after fruit bloom, in the interim 
preceding white clover bloom. Many 
seasons in this locality it is not needed, 
as there are acres of dandelions, some 
wild cherries, and honey and black 
locusts. The only secret that there is 
about making bee-keeping a success is 
to have the bees strong in workers at 
the right time. And the right time 


should be known approximately at least, 


by the owner of the apiary. This is the 
measure of success, and it matters not 
by what route it is reached, so that the 
owner ‘* gets there.” 


A lady consulted me lately in refer- 
ence to the best time to divide bees. I 
wrote her that I thought the bees knew 
more about that than we do. AndIam 
fast coming to the conclusion that we 
have meddled too much and too often 
with their domestic arrangements. 
There has been a scarcity of honey 
throughout the country generally for 
three years, and now there is an omen 
in our favor that there ‘will be honey 
this season, and let one and all try to 
secure as much as possible while it lasts, 
in lieu of increase, for bees can be 
reared during poorer seasons. The bee . 
industry should be well represented at 
the Word’s Fair, and this is the season 
that the honey must be produced if an 
exhibit is to be made.—Mrs. L. HARRI- 
SON, in the Prairie Farmer. 


Can Bees Hear ? 


The ‘‘bee-specialist” may say that 
bees do hear, but not as man hears. If 
a row of blocks be set up in juxtaposi- 
tion, and a blow be struck on the out- 
side block, the man with his hand on the 
block at the other end of the row will 
feel the blow, or the effect of it, com- 
municating to each block and carried 
through them all, however long the row 
might be, if the blow be struck with 
sufficient force. 
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Thus, probably, does the bee hear or 
feel by the sense of touch, hears with 
its feet and antenna, if the expression 
may be used. If a bee-keeper goes to a 
hive containing a strong colony and raps 
on the hive gently,, the bees fee! it or 
hear it, and respond immediately by 
raising the note of alarm. 

But if the bee-keeper, before the en- 
trance of the hive, within six inches of 
it, strike with a hammer upon a board, 
barrel, or any resounding surface, the 
bees apparently do not hear, for there is 
no movement among them. Man hears 
by the vibratory action of the atmos- 
phere—by the air blocks striking to- 
gether and tapping upon the tympanum 
oreardrum. If the bees have no ears 
then the vibrations or result of contact 
must be carried to them through some 
other medium—a medium tangible to the 
bees—a medium, perhaps, which they 
may feel or rest upon. 


In some places, even to-day, when the 
bees swarm, the farmer and his family 
may make a great uproar by striking 
upon tin pans, ringing bells, and blow- 
ing horns. It is useless, for the bees do 
not hear it, and hence cannot be affected 
by it.—JuLiA ALLYN, in the American 
Farmer. 





Cure for Gapes in ‘‘ Chicks.” 


Turpentine is as nearly a specific for 
the gapes in young chicks as anything 
can be. This disorder is caused by a 
threadlike worm which stops up the 
throat and suffocates the chick. Abso- 
lute cleanliness about the hen house is a 
great preventive, and then turpentine 
comes in as a treatment. For young 
chicks a small quantity given in the 
food once a day until the system is satu- 
rated with it will be arelief. It is also 
advisable to give it to the hen when she 
is ‘sitting on the eggs, so that she may 
be freed from the worms before the 
chicks are hatched. This goes far to 
prevent the trouble with the chicks. 


When corn, coarsely ground, or 
cracked wheat is fed, it is well to stir a 
tea-spoonful of turpentine in a pint of 
the food, and give it in this way. This 
method at once stopped the disorder in 
some broods of young turkeys reared by 
the writer last spring, and not one of 
more than 30 was lost, while the year 
previous more than half of the broods 
died in the first four weeks. It is the 
vapor of the turpentine that kills the 
worms, and after two or three doses of 
it this begins to pass through the lungs 
quite freely.—Exchange. 





Mountain Laurel Honey Not Poisonous 


A certain man says he has a young 
man living with him who lived al! his 
life in northeast Tennessee, saying he 
never saw a bee on what is called 
‘*mountain laurel” there, and believes 
bees cannot work on it, on account of 
the fact that the blossoms are too sticky. 
Yes, bees do work on it here in West 
Virginia, on the Alleghany Mountains. 
There are hundreds of acres here in 
these mountains. There are two kinds 
—big and little laurel. The little is the 
kind the bees work on most. Last sum- 
mer bees worked on laurel quite strong 
in preference to white clover.. True, 
the blossoms are sticky, but bees load 
up, I think, in half the time they do on 
white clover. 

I never heard of any one being sick 
here from eating laurel honey, although 
the leaves of the little laurel are poison- 
ous to cattle and sheep; but I hardly be- 
lieve that laurel honey would have so 
much poison as to make one sick. I 
have found about 40 bee-trees since I 
came here, and all in reach of laurel. 
The honey from these trees never make 
us sick.—JNo. SLAUBAUCH, in Gleanings. 
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The Value of Kind Words. 


** The law of kindness is upon his lips” 
is a description of the goodman. Even 
a dog appreciates a pat of approval. We 
are here to help people, and to speak 
‘*comfortably one to another.” Flattery 
is one thing; a generous word of en- 
couragement and approval is quite dif- 
ferent. You know somebody who is 
sorrowing, or tempted, or discouraged, 
help him with a word of sympathy. Do 
not wait until your friends are dead to 
say nice things about them, and send 
them flowers. Say the lovely things 
now and here, and distribute your 
flowers, a blossom at a time, all along 
the years, instead of unartistic and ex- 
pensive *‘ gatesajar,” or ‘‘ restin peace,” 
when the heart is still, and the hands 
are cold in death. Do not criticise, de- 
preciate, or disparage persons. Their 
reputations are in your hands. Bya 
word spoken in season you may dry 
many a tear, lighten many a burden, lift 
up many a drooping head, give strength 
in. the hour of temptation, clear the 
pathway of the living, and smooth the 
pillow of the dying.—Rev. A. W. Par- 
TEN, in the Epworth Herald. 
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Feed the Bees if they are short 
of stores. Don’t let them starve. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, each insertion. 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 








A line of this type will adniit about eight words. 
ONE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 





Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 


Transient Advertisements must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 








DISCOUNTS: 

On 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 10%; 8 times, 
15%; 13 times, 20%; 26 times, 30%; 52 
times, 404%. 

On 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 15%; 8 times, 

0%; 13 times, 25%; 26 times, 40%; 52 
times, 50%. 

On $0 lines, or more, 4 times, 20%; 8 times, 
25%; 13 times, 30%; 26 times, 50%; 52 
times, 60%. 

On larger Advertisements, discounts will be 
stated, upon application. 


Advertisements intended for next week 
must reach this office by Saturday of this week. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
199 Randolph St., - CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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Special Notices, 


The Date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid for the JOURNAL. 
If that is past, please send us one dollar 
to pay for another year. 
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The Premiums which we give for 
securing new subscribers to the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, are intended as pay 
for work done in getting new names 
among your friends and acquaintances, 
and are not offered to those who send in 
their own names as new subscribers, 
unless such name or names form a part 
of a club of at least three subscribers. 


moment’s notice. 





The Convention Hand-Book is very 
convenient at Bee-Conventions. It con- 
tains a Manual of Parliamentary Law 
and Rules of Order for Local Conven- 
tions ; Constitution and By-Laws for a 
Local Society; Programme for a Conven- 
tion, with subjects for, discussion, and 
about 50 blank pages, to make notes 
upon. Itis boundin cloth, and of the 
right size for the pocket. We will pre- 
sent a copy for one new subscriber to 
the Ber JouRNAL, with $1.00. 
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An Apiary Register is a splendid 
book to have in an apiary, so as to know 
all about any colony of bees at a 
It devotes two pages 
to each colony. We will send one large 
enough for 50 colonies, for $1.00, post- 
paid ; for 100 colonies, for $1.25; or 
for 200 colonies, for $1.50. After 
using it for one season, you would not 
do without it. 
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Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker, is a nice, 50-page pamphlet, 
which details fully the author’s new 
system of bee-management in producing 
comb and extracted honey, and the con- 
struction of the hive best adapted to it 
—his ‘‘Nonpareil.” The book can be 
had at this office for 25 cents, or will be 
given for one new subscriber, with $1. 
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A Binder for preserving the copies of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL asit arrives 
from week to week, is very convenient. 
You should have one, as it is so handy 
for reference from time~to time. We 
mail it for only 50 cents, or will give it 
as a premium for two new subscribers, 
with $2.00. . 
ewe - 

When Talking About Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the BEE JouRNAL to him, 
and taking his subscription to send with 
your renewal. For this work we offer 





some excellent premiums that you ought 
to take advantage of. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order-for another paper or book: 


Price of both. Olub. 


Canadian Bee Journal 
American Bee-Keeper 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper 
The 8 above-named papers 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 2 40.... 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 25.. . 
> New Bee-Keeping. 2 50 

little on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 1 50.... 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00.... 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 
Farmer's Account Boo 400.. 
Western World —- 


wo WwH-10-14-) 
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.. 150.... 


150... 

oe 200.... 

Toronto Globe (weekly). .... 2.00.... 

History of National conew- 150.... 

American Poultry Journal.. 2 25.... 

The Lever (Temperance) .... 200.... 

200.... 

200.... 

e 200.... 

Illustrated Home Journal... 1 50.... 
American Gard 2 
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* Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 
> <> -- o.__—_- 

Almost Every Bee-Book that is now 
published we mention on the second 
page of this issue of the Bek JouRNAL. 
Look over the list and select what you 
want. For every new yearly subscriber 
that yon secure for us at $1.00, we will 
allow you 25 cents, to apply on the 
purchase of any book we have for sale. 
This is a rare chance to get some valua- 
able apicultural reading-matter, and at 
the same time aid in spreading helpful 
apiarian knowledge among our friends. 


—————_> > <> +--+ oa 


Webster’s Pocket Dictionary we offer 
as a premium for sending only one new 
subseriber with $1.00. It is a splendid 
little Dictionary—and just right for the 
pocket. 





Premium to Every New Subscriber. 
—We will give to every new subscriber 
(with $1.00), for whom it is desired in 
place of getting any other premium we 
offer for work done, a copy of ‘‘ Rura. 
Lirr”’—a valuable pamphlet of over LOO 
pages, devoted to ‘‘ Farm Topics, Live- 
Stock, Poultry, Bees, Fruits, Vegetables, 
Household, Home, -and Miscellaneous 
Matter.” Or we will send it, postpaid, for 
25 cts. This isarare chance for new 
subscribers to get some excellent reading 
for nothing—by sending $1.00 for one 
year’s subscription to the BEE JOURNAL. 





—-— = 


Good Place to Advertise.— 
‘*T know by experience that the AmERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL is a good place to 
advertise.” So says Mrs. Jennie Atchley, 
of Floyd, Tex., who is like many others 
that want to increase their business, 
and know a good thing when they see it. 
Try the Bee JOURNAL as an advertising 
medium, and see for yourself. 

oie 

When You Have any honey to sell, 

get some Honey Almanacs and scatter 


in your locality. They will sell it all in 
a. very short time. 





Wants or Exchanges. 


wNre 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cents per line, 
for each insertion, when specially ordered 
into this Department. If over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 





OR SALE OR EXCHANGE—Italian Bees 
and Queens. Address, OTTo KLEINOW, 
22Etf No. 150 Military Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





JANTED—Everybody to send for sample 

of the Thinnest and Best Surplus Youn- 
dation made—14 to 16 square feet to the Ib. 

p A W. H. NORTON, Skowhegan, Me. 


ANTED—Five Hundred Apiarists to try 
my PURE ITALIAN QUEENS at one dollar 
each. how ready. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
H. M. STEPHENS, 
21A4t Munden, Republic Co., Kan. 








OR SALE—36 Improved L. Hives complete 
nailed and painted, $1 each; 2000 Sections, 
$5.50. Large sample pkg. Alsike clover seed, 
10c.; Ib. 30c.. prepaid. Large sample pkg. New 
Japanese Buckwheat. 5c.; Ib. 20c., prepaid; 
per bu. $1.20.; sacks free. Warranted Italian 
Queens, $1.50. L. J. CLARK, Wiscoy, Minn. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


CHICAGO, May 28.—Fan .—Fancy comb honey is 
selling at 16c.; ¢ anon. 14@1be. Other grades 
10@13c, Extracte d, scarce, good demand, at 
7@7%e. ooaver active sale, 28c. 

FISH & OO. 189 S. Water St. 


NEW YORK, May 28.—No demand for comb 
honey exce ting fancy white. Quite a stock 
on the market of off grades and buckwheat. 
New Southern extracted arriving and sells at 
from 70@75c. per gallon for choice; 65@70c. 
for common. Beeswax quiet but firm at 27@29 

HILDRETH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
28-30 West Broadway. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.,May 28—Demand light, 
rage 2 Prices: No. 1 white comb, 
14e.: ¥ white, 10@12c. Extracted 
ie N amber, 6@6%c.; dark, 5c.. Bees 
Demand good, super, or Price, 22@27c. 

CLEMONS, MASON & CO., 
Cer. 4th and Walnut Sts. 


CINCINNATI, May 28—Demand is slow for 
comb with good supply. . —— aaa De- 
‘air a 


mand for extracted is 
demand, at “35@27¢ for 


Beeswax is in 
good to choice yellow 
OF . MUTH & SON 


Cor. Freeman & Central "Aves. 


NEW YORK, May | eaten yoann for honey is 
very moderate, suppl y good, exceeding the de- 
mand. There is little demand for fancy 1-lbs. 
Market pretty well cleaned up of that grade, 
but plenty o fair. Prices: Comb, clover, 8@ 
12c.; buckwheat, 7@9c. Extracted, clover, 
6%@7c.; —— 54O @6c. Beeswax—De- 
mand fair, 8 uppl ly plent or demand,at 27@29 

CHAS. IS L& BROS. 110 Hudson 8t. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.,May 28—Demand 
dark, 8 light of comb. Fancy 1-lbs., 12@13c 
dark, 8@9c. Extracted, white, 7c.; dark, Be 
No beeswax on the market 
HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


DETROIT, May 28.— The demand is slow, 
and supply fair, and will be absorbed by time 
new crop comes. Comb, 11@12\%c. rac- 
ted, 7@8c. Beeswax—Démand moderate, sup- 
ply fair; price, ar 

M.'H. HUNT, Heli Branch, Mich. 


CHICAGO, May 28.—Demand fair and sup- 
ply short on fancy stock. Comb, 14@15c. 
xtracted, slow sale at 6@7c. Beeswax—De- 
mand good, supply short on prime yellow; 
price, 25@28c. 
J. A. LAMON, 44-46 8. Water St. 


MILWAUKEE, May 28—Demand very mod- 
erate, supply average of all grades but com- 
mon qual Best 1-lbs. 15@16c; common, 

12@13ce. xtracted, white, in barrels, 7c.; 
in kegs, 7%c; in pails, 74%@ Bees wax—de- 
mand fair, supply small. Price. 23@28c. 

BISHOP, 142 W. Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, May 28.—Demand light, 
supply light. Comb, 10@12c. Extracted, 5@ 
Gace Beeswax — Demand fair, supply light. 
Price, 25@27ec. A fair to good honey crop for 
1892 is expected. 

SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 
16 Drumm Street. 


NEW YORK. May 28—Demand is light, and 
supply large, except buckwheat comb. We 
quote: Fancy white comb, 12@1l4c; buck- 
wheat, 9@11c. Extracted—Clover and 


bags- 
wood in good demand at 64%@7c; buckwheat 
c. Beeswax in fair demand 


” PL. SAGE & SON, 183 Reade St. 


ind emand at 5@6 
at 26@28c 





CHICAGO, May 28. — Demand is slow, su 
ply fair, Sah not euseerve. and market should 


clean u 4, tei b, 15c. is about the top. 

Extr: upply small. Beeswax 

as Sbeee KL sup y ter than last sea- 
ow. 


son. Price, 27c. for y 
k. A. BURNETT, 161 8. Water Bt. 
gag May 28.—Demand is light, supply 
fai We quote: 1-D. fancy white com 
13@15¢; extenetet, 6@7c. wax—Demand 
fair, cures , i ight. Price, 28¢ 
E & RIPLEY, 87 Chatham 8t. 


MINNEAPOLIS. MInNn.. ueg 28—Demand is 
moderate, supply of dark is arge, but white 
* 4 208 ae plentiful. Prices: De comb, 10@ 


ly plen- 
ow inte eee an eal yall. ‘a 


LIOTT. 


ALBANY,N May 28.—Demand is very 
me for comb at Y 361: 2¢. Rp | pees pene Ex- 
7c. rp ong in emand at 


28@.30C. for af ig 
WRIGHT, 326-328 Broadway. 


NEW YORK, 28.— Demand mmoterete, 

and supply Ee, witb no more glassed 1 
nor paper cartons, 1-b. We quae: Somb, 
.. S gt Sere tarmac che » Aad 
uckwhea ; Ma ve, c per 
l. G demand for dark extracted honey. 
wax, in fair supply, with small demand, 

at re Ze. 
G. STROHMEYER & CO., 120 Pearl St. 
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Winter Problem in Bee- Keeping ; 
by G. R. Pierce, of Iowa, who has had 
25 years’ experience in bee-keeping, and 
for the past 5 years has devoted all his 
time and energies to the pursuit. Price, 
50 cents. For sale at this office. 





¥ 


We Club the AMERICAN BreE JOURNAL 
and the monthly “Illustrated Home 
Journal” one year for $1.35; or both 
of these Journals and the semi-monthly 
‘“‘Gleanings in Bee-Culture,” for one 
year, for $2.10. 

The Honey-Bee; giving Its Natural 
History, Anatomy and Physiology. By 
T. W. Cowan, editor of the British Bee 
Jowrnal, 72 figures, and 136 illustra- 
tions. $1.00. For sale at this office. 








The Amateur Bee-Keeper, by J. W. 
Rouse, is a book of 52 pages, intended, 
as its name indicates, for beginners. 
Price, 25 cents. For sale at this office. 


oso 


The Busy Bees, and How to Manage 
Them, by W. S. Pouder. Price 10 cents. 
For sale at this office. 








